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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Interior and State talks on aid to U.S. (and other?) mineral industries. 


New York, JuNE 12, 1958 No. 24 





@ Stockpiling of 150,000 tons of copper backed by Administration. Prices up. 


AID TO MINERAL INDUSTRIES And can the latter hold to 26c? Much depends on the 


Several proposals have been made in addition to the 
subsidy plan. Following the statement of Seaton that he 
would support a 150,000-ton copper stockpiling program 
for this year at up to 27%c, lead and zinc company 
spokesmen asked that their metals also be stockpiled 
(200,000 tons of zinc and 100,000 of lead). There is no 
doubt that other measures are being considered in 
Washington. Senator Watkins had prepared an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security bill that contained three 
parts, one of which would “encourage” the Administra- 
tion to use Mutual Security funds to help countries 
whose mineral exports are adversely affected by U.S. 
tariffs or quotas (M&MM, May 15, p 1). It also provided 
that U.S. tariff revenues be used to help such countries 
and that surplus agriculture products (or proceeds from 
their sale) be used to help them. Apparently no such 
amendment is necessary for the administration to use 
Mutual Security funds in this way. Talks in this con- 
nection may be going on now as well as those on “study 
groups” mentioned here last week. Some persons well 
informed on operation of such international groups say 
they do not tend to stabilize prices and they point out 
that rubber prices have continued to fluctuate much. 


The Seaton proposals will possibly be extended to cover 
antimony, cobalt, mercury and even manganese 


COPPER—domestic average 24.980c per lb delivered 
Pricings of domestic copper this week were very low 
and about unchanged from last week. Sales outside the 
U.S. rose greatly and were the highest in months. The 
proportion of sales made in the U.S. by custom smelters 
continued high. 


The good sales by smelters and their lowered intake 
gave them the opportunity to raise to 24%4c delivered 
June 6. On the 10th they went to 25c and early the 11th 
to 2514%c and soon some were at 26c; but at least one 
stayed out of the market. The news that Seaton would 
support stockpiling of 150,000 tons of U.S. copper at up 
to 2744c (stockpile rumors were around late last week) 
led to the view that prices would probably rise and 
might go to 274%c. Shorts did some fast covering and 
the LME and N.Y. Commodity Exchange jumped higher. 
The 14%4c premium on shapes over the LME remained; 
LME prompt reached 25.4c Wednesday afternoon. For- 
eign buyers came in for more metal as is usual when 
they think the price may rise more. Scrap sellers were 
reluctant to part with metal and this in turn may have 
encouraged the strengthening of the smelter price. 

Stocks held by sellers willing to sell at flat prices were 
of course low but stocks held by others are very high. 
Will they remain at 25c? Or under the smelter price? 


150,000 ton stockpiling proposal. If it is accepted, and if 
the confidence in its acceptance continues until then, 
the smelter price could remain firm and the producers 
might raise. But some copper producers said there is 
nothing to indicate any increase in consumption by 
fabricators or their customers. The 1.7c import duty is 
scheduled to go into effect in 19 days; this, along with 
the above factors, could lead to a price increase even if 
demand remains poor. One factor pointed out that it is 
not only the amount demanded and the amount avail- 
able that determines prices — at least in the short run. 


We are dropping a Saturday foreign weighted average 
price — sales are no longer reported for that day. 


The 150,000-ton stockpiling proposal was possibly a con- 
cession to mining Congressmen; it is reported a number 
of them were brought over to the Reciprocal Trade Bill 
by it. We are currently stockpiling on contract about 
10,000 tpm. This move could mean over 250,000 tons of 
U.S. copper taken from the market. In 1954 it was 
100,000 tons of Kennecott and Anaconda’s Chilean out- 
put that was bought. 


LEAD—llc New York 


Lead sales this week were 2,945 tons. Lead sales in May 
were poor—only February was worse. Modifications of 
the Seaton proposals for lead and zinc are possible. The 
subsidy price of 1434c and 1234c may be raised. Also, a 
bill may be introduced into Congress that would help 
the foreign industries as well as the domestic. This could 
involve buying foreign metal as well as domestic, or give 
other aid to friendly countries hurt by low prices. St. 
Joseph Lead Co. is laying off 235 workers in southeast- 
ern Missouri, almost 10%. 


TIN—94.625c a Ib, N.Y. 


Consumers here continued to stay out of the market. 
The LME remained at the £730 support level all week 
keeping buying pressure on the Pool manager. 


ZINC—1l0c East St. Louis 


Sales this week dropped off considerably compared with 
the past two weeks. 
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All of these parts were designed to serve a specific function—at a lower cost. Some are made by customer-owned tools. 


Pick a part! any part... any metal 
Then ask us for an eye-opening quotation 


These are only a few of the thousands of multiple- 
plunger and progressive-tool press products we 
supply to every branch of industry—from simple 
eyelets to precision electronic components. 

We offer a complete design-engineering service 
based on long experience and specialized production 
equipment, and are often able to suggest ways and 


means of using our stock tools to further cut costs. 


showing a selection of more than 1,000 eyelets and 
seamless base pins of common sizes and stvles, 


many of which are kept in stock for immediate 
shipment | 


STOCK PRODUCTS: Write for catalog BG-1, 








Simply send us a sample, drawing or description 
of the parts you need, plus the quantity. The metal 
can be copper, brass, bronze, nickel silver, nickel, 
iron, steel, stainless steel or aluminum . . 
any applied or plated finish you choose. 

Send your inquiry to: The American Brass Com- 
pany, Fabricated Metal Goods Division, Waterbury 
20-A, Connecticut. 


. and in 


ANACONDA 
Multiple-Plunger Press Products 
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Veltfort Protests Mineral 
Stabilization Program 


T. E. Veltfort, managing director of 
the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, reiterated before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
June 9 the association’s opposition to 
the Administration’s proposed Domestic 
Mineral Stabilization Program. 

The program would stabilize pay- 
ments to copper producers based on the 
difference between the domestic market 
price and 27'4c a pound. 


Veltfort stated that no matter what 
device is developed in an effort to help 
the copper producers as such, it will be 
largely futile unless the brass mills are 
in sound condition. He pointed out that 
consumption by the brass mills of new 
refined copper, before the current re- 
cession, averaged about 640,000 tons per 
year. This figure is estimated to have 
declined currently to about 440,000 tons 
per year. Similarly, copper content of 
serap used annually by the brass mills 
has declined over the same period from 
approximately 375,000 to 260,000 tons per 
year, he said. 

Veltfort emphasized that one of the 
most important factors in the impaired 
condition of the domestic brass mill in- 
dustry has been the steady increase of 
imports. Since 1955, he said, domestic 
brass mill shipments have declined 38%, 
but net imports of brass mill products 
have increased 110%, and are still in- 
creasing. For this reason, the Copper & 
Brass Research Association has been 
urging adequate provisions in the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act 
which would enable domestic mills to 
obtain relief through fair tariff adjust- 
ments. Until the mills obtain this relief, 
the CABRA executive continued, the 
domestic copper producers will be de- 


prived of an essential part of their 
market. 

Summing up, Veltfort stated that the 
association’s basic objection to the pro- 
posed bill is that it constitutes a pallia- 
tive which, under conditions now faced 
by the brass mills, would be ineffective. 
Moreover, it would be difficult to ad- 
minister, of problematical cost, and of 
no help to the mills; in addition, the 
mills would be required to pay a share 
of the cost through taxation as well as 
continuing to bear the import burden. 


Zinc Stocks Rise—Now 4.7 
Months Supply. Output Down 


Zinc metal stocks held by U.S. pro- 
ducers jumped 19,499 tons in May. The 
increase reflects stoppage of shipments 
to the U.S. Government stockpile and 
continued poor shipments to industry 
according to American Zinc Institute 
data. Though these shipments were 
about five thousand tons better than in 
April they were about 12,000 tons under 
the 1957 average, about 21,000 tons un- 
der the 1956 average and about 32,000 
tons under the 1955 monthly average. 

Shipments of Prime Western rose to 
32,465 tons in May, nearly 3,000 above 
April--but PW stocks rose about 4,000 
tons. Shipments of High Grade zinc 
dropped about 3,500 tons probably ow- 
ing to cessation of stockpile shipments. 
High Grade shipments the last few 
years have averaged between 11,000 and 
12,000 tons per month. The first two 
months of this year they were about 
8,500 tons. Special High Grade zinc ship- 
ments in May were about 200 tons un- 
der April—each of the first three months 
of this year they were above 20,000 tons. 
In 1957 and 1956 they averaged over 
28,000 tons per month. 
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The ratio of total zinc stocks to ship- 
ments to industry for May of each of 
the last six years, follows: 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

12 3.4 08 1.0 19 4.7 
For January 1958 the ratio was only 3.1. 
Daily average production dropped a 
little more in May; it was 2,291 tons; in 
1957 it averaged 2,897 tons and in 1956 
it was 2,825 tons. 

A summary of the April and May 
1958, American Zinc Institute statistics 
in short tons, follows: 


Apr. May 
Stock at beginning . -203,641 221,171 
Production . sik -+«» 70,214 71,018 
Production, daily rate . 2,340 2,291 
Shipments: 
U. S. Industry .. 46,598 51,390 
Export and drawback ... 159 129 
U. S. Gov't .... . 5,927 
Totals on ee 2.684 51,519 
Stock at end 221,171 240,670 
Unfilled orders ... (b) (b) 
(b) Discontinued by Zz. I 


Shipments by grade, including to US. 
stockpile, follow: 


1957 1958 

Mo. Av. Apr. May 
Special High . . 28,180 15,353 15,124 
Regular High ......11,547 5,919 2,507 
Intermediate ...... 1,686 1,565 1,423 

Prime Western, 
etc. : . 38,514 
Totals . . 79,927 


29,847 
52,684 


32,465 
51,519 


Slab zinc production by grades, with 
minor deductions for metallurgical 
losses in upgrading metals, in tons: 

Apr May 

Special High : 26,303 26,022 
Regular High . 8.015 6,919 
Intermediate , 1,316 1,482 
Prime Western, etc 34,580 36,595 
Totals 70,214 71,018 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of April 
and May, by grades, in tons: 


Apr May 

Special High 69,314 80,212 
Regular High . . 14,743 19,155 
Intermediate ... . 6,174 6,233 
Prime Western, etc 130,940 135,070 
Totals 221,171 240,670 


U.S. Slab Zinc 


CENTS PERLE 


STOCKS 


SHIPMENTS 
TO imOUSTRY 


\ a 
Wachee 

avr A ¥ \ 
“+! = 


dan eee an = 
1383 1954 : 9% 957 98 


The above data, except price, are from the 
American Zinc Institute and are in thousands 
of short tons. They refer to slab zinc of all 
regularly operating United States primary 
and secondary smelters. Production from 
foreign ores is included. Data include May 
1958 
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Moly Ore Shipments Stable; 
Product Shipments Drop in 1957 


Domestic production of molybdenum 
concentrate in 1957 increased 6% com- 
pared with 1956 according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Production and con- 
sumption of molybdenum products de- 
creased 9% and 10%, respectively. Ex- 
ports of molybdenum ore and concen- 
trate were 42% higher than in 1956. 


Statistics of molybdenum in the U. S. 
in 1955-57 in thousands of pounds of 
contained molybdenum: 

Concentrate 1955 1956 1957 


Production . 61,781 57,462 60,753 
Shipments . 64,709 57,126 57,143 
Value, (b) 66,919 63,901 67,605 
Shipments 
export 12,046 14,736 17,543 
Consumption 38,799 42,652 38,954 
Imports 134 27 
Stocks end 2,730 2,920 7,093 
Primary products 
Production ..37,774 41,208 37,639 
Shipments 35,935 39,082 34,662 
For export 2,671 3,738 2,244 
Total shipments. .38,606 42,820 36,906 
Consumption (a) 33,497 30,018 
Stocks end 3,156 2,812 5,789 
(a) Unavailable (b) Thousands of dollars 


U.S. Lead Stocks 


The following data courtesy the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics, in 
short tons: 

May 1 May 1 
1957 1958 
Smelters, Refiners stocks 

Ore, matte, in process 

In base bullion 

Refined, incl. ant. lead 

Total stocks . 


81,061 86,413 
40,630 34,500 
57,444 143,136 


179,135 264,049 


Apr. 1 Apr. 1 
1957 1958 
Consumers & sec. smelters 110,155 105,390 





Receipts lead in ore, scrap 
by U.S. smelters (L): 





vs. -. 31,343 25,104 
Foreign ; 13,042 15,821 
Scrap (a) .. 2.848 1,913 

Total 47,233 42,838 


Lead receipts, primary and secondary 
smelter and imports: 











1957 1958 
Mar Feb Mar 
Scrap 27,600 22,500 25,100 
Ore : 52,258 40,189 41,773 
Imports 21,369 25,936 (b) 
Total . 101,227 88,625 (b) 


(L) Recoverable lead (a) Scrap smelted with 
ore and some other used by primary refiners 
(b) unavailable 
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Red China Hunts 34 Minerals 


Tokyo (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Peking radio said this week Chinese 
Communist geological prospectors will 
carry out the survey of chromium, 
quartz, borax, placer gold and other 
rare metals on the Chinghai plateau, 
Western China, this year. 

They will invesigate, the radio said, 
34 kinds of minerals 23 more than 
last year in the Tsaidam Basin, the 
Tangla Range, the Kilien Shan Range 
and other parts of the plateau. 

Thousands of geological prospectors, 
the radio added, are now out on the 
Chinghai plateau also looking for coal, 
iron, phosphorous, and such other min- 
erals as to help the development of local 
industrial enterprises. 


Miscellaneous Metals 
Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N.Y. 
ALUMINUM: lb (b), 30 lb ingot 99.5%, 
26.lc; pig, 24c; Ingot, 99.75%, 26.6c; 
99.85%, 28.1c, eff. 4-1-58. 
ANTIMONY: dom. lb, June 5-11, boxed 
N.Y. (c), 32.590c; bulk (a), 29c; boxed 
(a), 294ec. Imported 10 ton lots, 9942%, 
ex dock, duty pd., 23c; 99%, 2244c. 
BISMUTH: lb, ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM: lb (b), June 5-11, sticks 
$1.55; shapes, $1.55. 
CALCIUM: lb, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05. 
CHROMIUM: lb (b), 97%, 5%C, $1.29; 
9-11%C, $1.38; Elec. 99%, $1.29. Eff. 
9-1-56. 
COBALT: lb (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
lb, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00. 
COLUMBIUM: lb, 9942%, dep. on lot: 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80. 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 
$3.25. 
GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, Ist red., 40c 
(b) -4344c (a); intrinsic, 44%4c(b)- 
4812(a); 10,000 lots, Ist red. 38c(b)- 
394ec(a); intrinsic, 40.2c(b)-43%4c(a). 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, small lots, 
$2.25; over 5,000 oz, $1.25-2.25. 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $70-80. 
LITHIUM: lb $9.5%, $9-$11. 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 lb lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 3544c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c. Eff. 8-13-56. 
MANGANESE: lb (b), 9542%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 4534c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton lots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, 34c lb. 
MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $3.35. Eff. 8-56. 
NICKEL: lb (a), duty included, 74c eff. 
12-6-56. Dealers, 74c. Powder (b) US., 
74c; sinter (a), 70%ec, eff. 12-6-56. 
OSMIUM: oz, $70-90, nominal. 
PALLADIUM: troy oz, $17-19, eff. 
3-9-58. 
PLATINUM: troy oz, $62-70, aver., $67. 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N.Y., $228-30. 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-21%4. 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125. 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55. 
SELENIUM: lb, comm. grade, $7; high 
purity, $9.50. Eff. Feb. 19, 1958. 
SILICON: lb (b), 98%, max. 51-1.0% 
Fe, crushed, 22.85c; lump, 21c. Eff. 6-2- 
58. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; 
#3, $160; solar cell, $100. Eff. 4-1-57. 
SODIUM: lb, carloads, 1642c; less, 17c. 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 lb): rod, $128; 
sheet, $100. 
TELLURIUM: lb, $1.65-$1.75. 
THALLIUM: |b, $7.50. 
TITANIUM: lb (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.05; max. 5% Fe, $1.85. Eff 
4-1-58. 
TUNGSTEN: lb, 98.8%, 1000 Ib lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.33-3.80 dep. on Fisher No. Eff. 5-26-58. 
VANADIUM: Ib, 90% V, 100 Ib lots, 
$3.65. 
ZIRCONIUM: lb (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; comm. 
$5-10. 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 lb or units of 20 lb, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.o.b. ship pt., (c) f.o.b. mine or mill 
(g) depending on grade, (i) import duty 
extra, (n) nominal, (t) term contracts. 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb: 
50-55% 9e06064660.00enenNbuant $2.25-$2.40 
60% 

65% Lump 


BERYLLIUM ORE: stu BeO, 10-12%: 
Dom. (c)—dep. on quan. .. 
Imported (a) 


CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 


Rhodesian: (t) 
48% Cry,Oz, 3 to 1 ratio 
48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio 
48% CrygOz, no ratio ........... 
South African (Transvaal): 
48% CreOs, no ratio 
44% CreOs, no ratio 
Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% Cr2Oz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates 
46% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates ............. (m)$48-$51 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio 


COBALT ORE: |b Co, free market, (b): 
10% . 60c 
11% . Pp ey 
12° poke obs ste 


COLUMBITE ORE: |b pentoxide, 65% 
Cb20; col-tant: 
Ratio 10:1 «+++ $1.05-$1.10 
Ratio 844:1 $ .95-$1.00 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore; 1958: 
Bessemer 
Mesabi 51144% Fe ........ssceeeees $11.60 
eet SED nccnoeseocess 
Non-Bessemer 
Mesabi 514% Fe 
Old Range 
Eastern ores, Itu, delivered, foundry 
and basic, 56-62% 
Swedish (t) (a) 60-68%, stu, (g) .. 
Brazilian (b) 6842%, gross ton, pre- 
mium for low P, 1-1&4-1-58 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, (a), (i), ltu 
Mn, 46-48% 
export duty included ....(n) $1.10-$1.15 
export duty excluded ...(n) $.965-$1.015 
max. 2% Fe, ' nae ; 
dioxide, 84%, MnOzg, It bulk, 
crude (a) $110-$120 


MOLYBDENUM ORE: Ib cont. Mo.: 
95% MoSe (b): 
Climax, cost of container extra .. 
Washington, Pa 


TITANIUM ORE: Ilmenite, gross ton: 
TiO», 5944%, f.o.b. cars, Atlantic 
ports $23-$26 
54%, f.o.b. cars .... : .. .$21-$21.50 
Rutile, 94%, st, for del. within 
12 mos . 


25+c 


. $1.18 


. -$95-$100 
TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WOs, 65% basis: 


foreign ore, nearby arrival (a), (i): 
Wolfram 
De cnc ccnsuscskencseres (g) $9-$10 
Low moly scheelite, higher. 

U.S. scheelite, stu, (c) 

London, itu, WOx3, good ore: 

Wolfram 


VANADIUM ORE: Ib V20;5 cont., (c): 
3lc 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) Atlantic: 
65% ZrO» $46 
Domestic 66%, 
Jacksonville 
Starke, Fla 











E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHROME ORES :: Refractory + Metallurgical » Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES :: Metallurgical + chemical 
IRON ORES * Open hearth * Blast furnace 











Chromite Consumption Continued 
Downward Trend in February 


Consumption of chromite during Feb- 
ruary continued its downward trend, 
dropping 16% below January 1958, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
Consumption for metallurgical purposes 
was down 14%, refractory 22%, and 
chemical 12%. 

In producing 25,881 short tons of chro- 
mium alloys and metal, the metallurgi- 
cal industry consumed 52,523 tons of 
chromite that averaged 47.2% CroOs, 
and 999 tons of metallurgical grade ore 
was added directly to steel. Of the 52,523 
tons used, 43,268 (48.7% CreOs) tons 
comprised metallurgical grade ore, 5,751 
(43.8% CreOs) tons chemical grade, and 
3,504 (35.2% CreOs) tons refractory 
grade ore. Seventy-two percent of the 
metallurgical grade chromite had a Cr 
Fe ratio of at least 3:1, 26% had less 
than 3:1 but at least 2:1 Cr/Fe ratio, and 
2% had less than 2:1 Cr/Fe ratio. 

The refractory industry used 20,104 
(34.5% CreOs) tons in producing re- 
fractories, and 450 tons was used in re- 
pairing furnaces. The chemical industry 
consumed 10,210 (45.6% CreOs) tons of 
chemical grade ore in producing 7,175 
short tons of chemicals (sodium bichro- 
mate equivalent). 

Statistics of chromite (chrome ores) 
in 1954-57, and first 2 months of 1958, in 
short tons: 

Domestic Consump- 
Output (shipments) Imports tion 
1954 163,365 1,471,037 913,973 
1955 153,253 1,833,999 1,583,983 
1956 207,662 2,175,056 1,846,600 
1957 164,746 2,312,044 1,760,469 


1958: Jan 14,543 93,634 99,799 
Feb 14,111 143,373 84,286 


a 
Australian Uranium Mill 
Running Ahead of Schedule 


London (McGraw-Hill World News): 
The first batch of uranium ore has been 
fed into Rio Tinto’s Mary Kathleen Mill 
in Australia. The start-up is “many 
months” ahead of schedule, the com- 
pany said. 

The Mary Kathleen is a remote ura- 
nium mine and processing station 2,000 
miles from Melbourne. Rio Tinto Min- 
ing Co. of Australia owns more than 
half of Mary Kathleen. The United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
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financed two-thirds of the $28-million 
project. 

It will be some time before the plant 
comes into full-scale operation and ura- 
nium oxide for the UKAEA is produced, 
according to Blake Pelly, Rio Tinto 
chairman. 

When fully operational, the mill will 
handle 1,000 tons of uranium a day 

The power station has been generat- 
ing for several months, and the sul- 
phuric acid plant started operating 
recently. 

In the last two years the company 
has stockpiled large quantities of ore at 
the Mary Kathleen, completed a dam, 
the mill and associated plant and 221 
houses for workers. 
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1958 U.S. Mercury imports 
Running Well Behind 1957 


Although domestic mercury produc- 
tion of 8,100 flasks in the first quarter 
was 14% less than in the preceding 
quarter, it exceeded the corresponding 
period of 1957 by 22%, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

General imports, based on the first 
two months of 1958, were at an annual 
rate of 31,700 flasks compared with the 
45,500 flasks imported in 1957. Of the 
5,300 flasks received during January 
and February, 1,850 flasks was Mexican 
metal purchased by the General Serv- 
ices Administration 
Mercury consumption in the first quar- 
ter of 1958 rose 19% over the last quar- 
ter of 1957 to 11,200 flasks. The increase 
in consumption was chiefly due to large 
quantities used for agricultural pur- 
poses, in electrical apparatus, and for 
replacement purposes at chlorine and 
caustic soda plants. In addition, the 
chlorine and caustic soda plant at Cal- 
vert City, Kentucky was expanded dur- 
ing the quarter. 

During the quarter, 8,355 flasks of 
domestic and 1,851 flasks of Mexican 
mercury were purchased by GSA un- 
der the guaranteed-price purchase pro- 
gram. By Mar. 31, 1958 purchases totaled 
11,322 flasks of domestic and 1,866 flasks 
of Mexican mercury. Of the total pur- 
chases, 8,596 flasks of domestic and 766 
flasks of Mexican were applied to the 
1957 quotas. 

Statistics of mercury in the first and 


fourth quarters of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958, in flasks of 76 lb: 
Jan.- Oct.- Jan.- 
Mar Dec Mar 
1957 1957 1958 
Production 


Mine ..... 6,630 9,440 8,120 
Secondary 1,150 1,370 1,190 
General imports 16,761 6,285 5,287 
Exports 776 131 190 
Consumption . 16,400 9,400 11,200 


Stocks end 
Consumers, dealers 17,500 17,000 14,800 
Producers . 1,882 3,642 1,943 


Total 19,382 20,642 16,743 


Mercury imported into the US. in 
1957 and the first two months of 1958: 


Total 1958 

1957 Jan Feb 
Canada . " 66 37 
Chile 250 100 
Colombia 15 - 
Italy re — 9,208 _ - 
Mexico aes 5,990 1,285 1,870 
Peru vake 244 28 _ 
Spain seks 25,994 1,209 408 
U. K wen 2,500 - 
Yugoslavia 1,432 100 








45,449 2,772 2,515 


Two Australian Companies 
Increase Metals Output 


Melbourne (McGraw-Hill World 
News): Two of Australia’s largest min- 
ing companies have announced sub- 
stantial increases in production despite 
the widespread trend to reduce the out- 
put of metals. 

American-controlled Mt. Isa Mines 
Ltd. has stepped up its daily throughput 
of silver-lead, zinc and copper ores from 


4,000 to 5,300 tons a day and its pro- 
duction of lead bullion and zinc con- 
centrates rose by about 30% compared 
with previous months. This is the first 
real impact of the company’s $45-mil- 
lion expansion program. Mt. Isa’s most 
recent blister copper output figures 
show an annual rate in excess of 
30,000 tons 

In Tasmania, Electrolytic Zinc Co. of 
Australasia Ltd., has increased the ton- 
nage of ore treated and had a higher 
output of zinc concentrates and copper 
from its West Coast Mines. Lead pro- 
duction was running at steady levels. 
At its Risdon plant the four-weekly 
output of zinc rose from 8,605 tons to 
8,663 tons. e 


Czechoslovakia to Invest in 
Poland's First Sulphur Plant 


Vienna (McGraw-Hill World News): 
Czechoslovakia will inject investment 
funds into Poland’s first sulphur plant 
at Piaseczno (Vystula-San delta), in 
order to later participate in its output. 

Poland had spent 71-million Zloty 
($1734-million) on the establishment of 
this plant in 1957, and plans to invest 

together with Czech funds — 90- 
million Zloty ($22%-million) during the 
current year. 

The 1958 sulphurous ore output is to 
reach 55,000 metric tons, of which 
roughly 10,000 metric tons of sulphur 
are expected. The plan for 1959 calls for 
the mining of 170,000 metric tons of sul- 
phurous ore. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





FORMULA FOR COMPROMISE — The Administration 
hopes to ride out the economic and political storm of 
today’s worldwide commodity recession on a compro- 
mise policy formula that would give moderate new 
help to domestic industry even while sponsoring a high 
level of foreign trade. The idea is to hold a basically 
liberal line on economic policy abroad while at the 
same time giving Federal support to metal-mineral 
producers at home. 

This approach is aimed first at settling the important 
legislative battles over trade and mining policy now 
raging in Congress — the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act extension fight, and the furor over long-range do- 
mestic minerals stabilization proposals. How well the 
dual policy will work in practice is academic without 
Congressional action to give it the force of law. 

What will happen to trade and mining legislation is 
still very much up in the air. 

Some kind of reciprocal trade program will be ex- 
tended — how much is uncertain. On domestic metal- 
mineral legislation there is likely to be some assurance 
given producers that Washington will at least continue 
to help to bail out hard-pressed firms mining major 
commodities such as copper, lead and zinc. Neither 
solution will come even close to satisfying partisans 
on either side. 

This means, of course, that both battles will be fought 
off and on over the months and even years ahead. But 
here are the prospects the compromise formula faces 
in a long, hot wrangle in the Senate this month: 


DOMESTIC MINING AID — Interior Secretary Fred A. 
Seaton already has indicated he will accept some mod- 
ification of his proposed subsidy plan to fit the demands 
of Mining-State Senators for continued Government 
purchase programs. Seaton is expected to agree to 
several changes in his bill. 

One would set up a stockpile program for copper. 

Another would raise the floor price subsidies on lead 
and zinc slightly, boost the fluorspar price to $54 or 
$55 per ton. 

A third change would add antimony, cobalt, and 
mercury to the subsidy support scheme. 

These amendments would not answer all the criti- 
cisms of his original proposal. But again, it would 
give the Senate Interior Committee something to start 
from to work out a compromise subsidy plan as it was 
first presented. 

The Interior Committee already wants to make one 
important change. That is a feature of a separate bill 
introduced last week by Sen. Gordon Allott (R-Colo.) 
which would require 70% of tariff revenue to be paid 
to lead and zinc mining companies in addition to sub- 
sidies. This might go at least part way toward answer- 
ing other critics of the original Seaton proposal who 
oppose any new outlay of taxpayers’ money for min- 
ing support. 

These changes, even if they get Senate Interior 
Committee approval, don’t mean the Seaton Plan will 
go through. But they do indicate a compromise which 
could pay off in terms of some new mining aid legis- 
lation this session or possibly next year. 

Seaton announced last week that the Defense Min- 
erals Exploration Administration has now run out of 
funds and will go out of business unless Congress acts. 
The bill has been sent to the full senate committee. 

Aside from new legislation, the Administration will 
play up its new willingness to at least talk international 
production control plans with foreign producing na- 
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tions (M&MM, June 5, p. 1). A Joint Interior-State 
Department Committee is now studying world metal 
markets and production rates, Seaton revealed last 
week, and the United Nations Commodity Commission 
has a meeting on the same subject set for September. 

Added to the general hope that metal-mineral de- 
mand will pick up soon — a hope reinforced by some 
recent market activities — this is the mining support 
policy the Administration hopes to start from. It’s far 
less than what producers want, but it may also draw 
off some fire from the other half of the Administration's 
flexible commodity policy formula: — 


RECIPROCAL TRADE — The White House commitment 


to a liberal foreign trade program goes beyond the 
domestic metal-mineral support issue, but it is in- 
separably tied to it. If some sort of Federal mining aid 
legislation gets through the Senate committee, it will 
likely reduce Mining-State Senators’ arguments for 
import quotas. This is what liberal traders want most 
of all. 

The Administration already has had to make more 
concessions to its opponents on the issue than it first 
intended. It may go even farther, by okaying moderate 
tariff boosts in lieu of quotas — on lead and zinc, for 
example. But the trade bill the White House will 
try to get through the Senate is basically the five-year 
extension reported by the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. The latest concession to protectionists is a House 
committee amendment which would require the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to take into account domestic 
industries’ future growth — including domestic pro- 
ducers and development potential when ruling on their 
requests for import relief on grounds of national! se- 
curity. 

The Adminstration’s attempt to hold the line on 
trade policy stems from the belief that a serious dis- 
ruption of present trade patterns would hurt domestic 
industry as well as foreign commodity exporters in the 
long run. The White House also hopes to use its for- 
eign aid program to ease the commodity pinch over- 
seas, by encouraging underdeveloped nations to gear 
their metal-mineral production to realistic schedules 
as a part of the aid program. U.S. financial assistance 
is likely to be at least partly contingent on mutual 
solutions to commodity problems in the future. 

Again, the trade program extension is still far from 
settled. The fight in the Senate will be longer and 
broader than it was in the House — where debate was 
limited. It will include demands for specific import 
protection for commodities, as well as the procedural 
issues argued in the House. In part, its final outcome 
depends as much on a solving of the metal-mineral 
support controversy as the Seaton plan depends on the 
Trade Extension Bill. 


ANTI-DUMPING RESTRICTIONS — The Senate has 


passed a little-publicized package of technical amend- 
ments to the 1921 Anti-Dumping Law which may give 
domestic producers a new avenue of import relief. The 
changes most of which already have been okayed by 
the Administration and passed by the House last fall, 
would give the Secretary of the Treasury broader lee- 
way in comparing classes of domestic and foreign 
goods in setting anti-dumping duties, and more im- 
portant, loosen the basis for comparing foreign and 
domestic prices on which are used to determine the 
so-called fair value below which foreign products sold 
in the U.S. may be subject to anti-dumping duties. 
The amendments now go to the House for final okay. 
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Anglo American Corp. to Mine 
Iimenite, Rutile, Zircon 


Johannesburg (McGraw-Hill World 
News): Anglo American Corp. will 
mine ilmenite, rutile and zircon ore on 
the Natal South Coast, in a new mining 
operation. 

Production will begin in August or 
September on a five-mile stretch of 
coast, north of Port Shepstone about 80 
miles from Durban once a plant has 
been installed. 

The equipment will be partly of 
American and partly of local origin. The 
company hopes to produce 100,000 tons 
of ilmenite (used in the manufacture of 
white pigment) yearly. The annual pro- 
duction of zircon — used mainly in the 
ceramics and foundry industries — is an- 
ticipated to reach 10,000 tons a year. 

The output of rutile, used principally 
in welding rods and the manufacture of 
titanium metal, is expected to run at 
about 7,000 tons a year. The bulk of the 
production will be for export. 

The site has been cleared, leveled and 
work has been started on the construc- 
tion of a concrete dam on the Umgababa 
River which will supply the mine’s re- 
quirements of 500,000 gallons of fresh 
water daily. In the initial stages of sep- 
aration, about 10-million gallons of sea 
water will also be used every day. The 
estimated cost of the plant is £1.5-mil- 
lion ($4.2-million). 

It will be essentially an earthmoving 
proposition. Rotary bucket excavations 
will dig sand which will eventually be 
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fed to the main conveyor belts. 

In the initial stage of separation the 
sand will be mixed with sea water and 
passed through three Humphrey spirals 
to extract the heavy mineral concen- 
trate by means of gravity separation. 
The concentrate will then be washed in 
fresh water and the three minerals sep- 
arated by electromagnetic and electro- 
static processes. 

The minerals will be transported by 
rail to a bulk storage plant at the Dur- 
ban Docks. Reinforced silos of 15,000- 
ton capacity will store the products un- 
til required. 

A share of the net profits — about 10% 

will be paid to the South African 
Native Trust for the benefit of Negroes, 
the mine being situated in the Umnini 
Reserve. It will employ about 150 Ne- 
groes. The enterprise will make neces- 
sary the laying of new railway track 
and the erection of a private siding. 

The project has prompted the Natal 
system of the State-owned South Afri- 
can Railways to conduct a survey of 
potential traffic offering on the South 
Coast. It will undoubtedly stimulate 
new primary and secondary industrial 
development south of Durban. 

° 
First Quarter Copper Scrap 
Use Off 14% From 1957 

Consumption of purchased copper 
scrap in March totaled 74,200 tons, vir- 
tually unchanged from February, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
The use of copper scrap by primary 
producers, brass mills, and secondary 
smelters in January-March 1958 was 
14% less than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1957. 

Recovery of all metals from copper 
and brass scrap in March approximated 
the February rate. The increases in 
brass ingot production by secondary 
smelters and production of brass mill 
products by the brass mills was counter- 
balanced by decreases in refined copper 
output by primary and secondary plants. 

Stocks of copper-base scrap at prim- 
ary producers and secondary smelters 


dropped 23% and 2%, respectively, 
whereas those at brass mills rose 4%. 
Consumption of pur- 1958 1957 1958 


chased copper scrap: Feb. Mar. Mar 

















Secondary smelters 25,612 28,223 25,822 
Brass mills .......... 22,856 28,431 23,325 
Primary producers .. 26,778 30,211 25,033 

. Seer 75,246 86,865 74,180 
Production all metals 

from copper scrap: 
Secondary smelters 

Brass ingot ....... 19,524 23,196 20,716 

Refined copper .... 2,364 2,278 2,278 
Brass mills (brass-mill 

Sea 22,494 27,985 22,945 
Primary producers 

(refined copper) 15,468 18,429 14,938 
Other products ...... 330 451 150 

Total secondary 

recovery ........ 59,087 70,907 59,721 

Copper recovered from 

copper-base scrap: 
Secondary smelters .. 18,085 20,388 18,469 
BS SD oe ca~sesece 17,022 21,055 17,451 
Primary producers .. 15,782 18,869 15,074 
Exports (copper scrap) : 

Unalloyed ......... 537 5,393 

aa 1,606 10,315 
Stocks copper scrap 

end: 
Secondary smelters .. 29,107 23,377 28,663 
i . ae 41,623 44,431 43,310 
Primary producers .. 29,530 51,068 22,769 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 
Daily Prices of Metals 




















COPPER ELECTROLYTIC LEAD -——-ZINC (b) ALUMINUM TIN 
Domestic Export New York St. inde Delivered East Primary Pig Straits 
June Refinery Refinery (a) St. Louis 99% New York 
; 5 24.475 22.425 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.750 
| 6 24.550 22.525 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.000 
+ 7 No Market No Market 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.000 
9 24.500 22.850 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 95.125 
; 10 24.600 23.025 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.875 
ll 24.775 23.150 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.625 
Averages 24.580 22.795 11.000 10.800 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.896 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 

June 24.405 22.450 11.083 10.883 10.500 10.000 24.000 94.708 

2-7 (a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. over the East St. Louls basis for Prime Western 
major United States markets, based on sales report- refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.25c 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent transactions, eff. Jan. 2. 1957, we deduct 0.125c per Ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958. 
payments received by producers for the product. for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.0.b. refinery LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or quotation. are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of to domestic consumers. The differential on sales in 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- for California 20 points under New York; for New 
weighted average prices are based on estimated ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c England add 7% points to the New York basis. 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, Corroding grade commands « premium over com- 





prompt delivery only. depending on —— — dimensions, billets 1.725c mon lead of 10 points. 

a and up, d ng and quality. Dis- ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig. 
ons dciivered banis that is delivered ct constmners count on cathodes 0.125¢ to 0.15e per pound. 99%, delivered to consumers. The U.S. primary 
plants. Delivery eonte vary with the destination ZINC quotations reflect sales of the F Prime West- producers as well as the major exporter of 
The ebeve prices are net prices at the refineries: ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold aluminum to the U.S., quote prices delivered to 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zine premiums . consumers in the U.S. The weights are estimated 


* obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 

yen od ee ae a pn . St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 

prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib P per pound: Selected ©0.10c; Brass Special 0.25e; available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 

. P intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- to the pig price, are included in calculating the 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, reflect tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- quotation. The premium on standard ingots 99 + 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based mands a premium of ic per lb, eff. Apr. 9, 1958, % is 2.1c per Ib. 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reporied to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





ilver, Gold, Alumi All 
Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange uminum Alloys 


























Sec 
Silver Sterling London ne Oe Se ares oaret ee & june 5-11 
ounce, is _ Handy & Harman in ‘ 
June N.Y. London Exchange Gold (a) a tor” alive Pcontained ia Saved ed ie T Price/Ib 
ver' ma or re- 
5 88.625 75.875d. 2815312 249s. 44d. Bning: It is determined on the basis of offers of No. 13 30 -23.Blc 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Handy & Harman No. 43 28 24.35¢ 
6 88.625 75.500d. 281.4062 249s. 64d. for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup 
7 Not Quoted ana it feclty tas weatere: No.3 12 24.20 
™ J 
9 88.625 75.500d. 281.4500 249s. 534d. Stew Se ote 6 a oan Seat. = Bla. 30D 
10 88.625 75.500d. 281.3125 249s. 5%d. domestic sliver’ wat established at 90.5 | ber troy 1% zm = 661 21.27c¢ 
ounce e ve on ’ i) 
11 88.625 75.250d. 2813125 249s. 6%d. an amendment to the Silver Act of July 2% m 33 20.75¢ 
6.193 3% z 297 20.25¢ 
Ay. 88.625 ~ 281.402 _ ounce, Jon sllver quota ations are in pence per troy The secondary aluminum alloy 
_ prices are weighted average 
Seen Wk. Avgs. a, quotations ore per trey ounce, prices calculated from reports by 
une (a) Open Sterling, in cents, buying rate for cable a. — br 
rans Reserve Bank prices titi f 
2-7 88.625 - 281.567 Market of asters as certified by th j-— 4 their sales. —— 
London Metal Exchange 
———_COPPER——__—_.. ————LEAD——___.. (—— » TIN — 
Current Current 
Cash 3 Mo. Month 3 Mo. Month 3 Mo. Cash 3 Mo. 
June Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 
5 183% 183% 185% 186 71% 71% 71% 72 62% 62% 62% 63 730 730% 734% 735 
6 184% 185 187% 187% 71% 71% 71% «671% 62% 62% 62% 62% 730 730% 734% 735 
9 187 187%4 189% 189% 70% 71 71% 71% 62% 62% 62% 62% 730 730% 735 735% 
10 189% 189% 192% 192% 70% 70% 71% 71% 62% # 62% 62% 63 730 730% 734% 735 
11 197% 198% 200 200% 71% 71% 72 72% 62% 63 63% 63% 730 730% 734% 735 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and fire refined wire bars, lead 99.87%. 
zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75%. 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 





Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ago Year Ago 
Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation).............. (d) 63.7 (a) 62.4 52.2 81.8 —18.1 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons.............. (d) 1,723 (a) 1,685 1,412 2,214 ~- 491 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) ............. (d) 98,579 (a) 91,979 105,188 163,437 64,858 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)............... (d) 11,000 11,316 11,251 10,936 +64 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $86,912 $83,863 $67,805 $65,140 +$21,772 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ... 126 May dee 126 143 17 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e).......... 164.65 May died 165.00 198.69 — 34.04 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (b)...... (d) 119.4 May ‘ 119.4 117.1 +23 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (a) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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U. S. Tin Consumption 
Slumped 9% in 1957 


Total tin consumption in the U. S. de- 
clined 9% in 1957, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Consumption (tin content of manu- 
factured products) was 82,500 long tons 
in 1957 (54,400 primary and 28,100 sec- 
ondary), compared with 90,300 long tons 
in 1956 (60,500 primary and 29,800 sec- 
ondary). The figures on secondary tin 
include 3,100 tons in 1957 and 2,200 tons 
in 1956 contained in imported tin-base 
alloys. 

Five items — tinplate, solder, bronze 
and brass, babbitt and tinning consumed 
91% of the tin used in 1957, unchanged 
from 1956 and 1955. Consumption of tin 
in tinplate, the largest use of primary, 
which took almost 60% of the totals for 
1952-57, declined the most, 2,700 tons; 
solder, the second largest use, consumed 
1,680 tons less (primary 1,570 tons and 
secondary 110); bronze, the largest use 
of secondary tin, decreased 2,285 tons 
(primary 540 and secondary 1,745); 
babbitt declined 285 tons, mainly in 
primary tin; and that used in tinning 
was 430 tons smaller. Tin for white met- 
al (highest since 1941) was 7% more, 
with the tonnage going into britannia 
metal increasing the most in 1957. Tin 
increased for terne metal about 70 tons 
and for type metal, 40 tons. The total for 
pipe and tubing was the smallest since 
1942. 


Industrial receipts of tin were 88,840 
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long tons (5% less than 1956), of which 
67% was primary tin, unchanged from 
1956 and 1955. “Straits”, the principal 
brand of tin acquired, comprised 70% 
of the primary receipts in 1957 and 1956. 
Other brands received in 1957 included: 
Banka, 12%; English, 6%; Belgian, 5%; 
and miscellaneous 7%. 

Consumption of primary and secon- 
dary tin in the United States, 1956-57, 
in long tons: 

1956 1957 
Tin- Tin- 
plate Other plate Other 
Stocks Jan. 1... 18,479 9,278 18,946 9,500 
Net receipts: 


Primary ..... 35,981 26,118 37,599 21,616 

Secondary ... +» 2,385 --. 2,868 

Serap ........ 28,999 26,758 
Total 











receipts.. 35,981 57,302 37,599 51,242 
Available ...... 54,460 66,580 56,545 60,742 
Stocks Dec. 31.. 18,946 9,500 23,436 8,594 
Total 

tin processed. 35,514 57,080 33,109 52,148 
Intercompany transactions 


in scrap ..... 583 1,687 906 1,844 
Total tin consumed: 
manufactured 
products ... 34,931 55,393 32,203 50,304 


Primary tin .. 


34,931 25,539 32,203 22,226 
Secondary tin een 


29,854 28,078 


Consumer receipts of primary tin, by 
brands, 1956-57, in long tons: 





1956 1957 
DOL: <d4 hubesienseianns 43,468 41,460 
DD -ddsceesveceets< 6,341 3,154 
DE eitesdeccesanaces 3,373 3,726 
eS is oak wie ane Geen 7,190 6,897 
SN  devassecaduskveres 1,727 3,978 
ND cn ccicuticsaduaces 62,099 59,215 





Ferroalloys 
(Unchanged from May 15 M&MM) 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received vary and depend upon 
the characteristics of the commodity. 
Hence quotations can serve only as a 
general guide to the prices obtained by 
producers and dealers for their product. 


Tons of 2,000 lb unless otherwise 
noted. Short ton—st; long ton—It. (c) 
F.o.b. shipping pt. 


ASBESTOS —Per st, f.o.b. mines Quebec 
Canadian funds, eff. Oct. 1, 1957: Crude 
No. 1 $1.470@$1,810; Crude No. 2 $788@ 
$1,155. 


Spinning fibers: 3-F $593; 3-K $480@ 
$504, 3-R $408@$428; 3-T $383@$402; 
3-Z $353@$370. 

Shingle stock: 4-K $190@$220; Paper 
stock: $120@$142; Waste: $82@$86; 
Shorts: $27@$75. 


Per st, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., Cana- 
dian funds, eff. Oct. 1, 1957: Crude No. 1 
$1,522, AAA $787, AA $682, A $494, AC 
$325, AK $220. 


Per st, f.o.b. Morrisville, Vt., U.S. 
funds: Spinning fiber, $353@$383, shingle 
fiber, $172@$190; paper fiber, $114@$145; 
waste, stucco or plaster, $82; refuse or 
short, $39@$72. 


BARYTES — F.0o.b. cars 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $18 per net st; beneficiated, $21 
per net st, in bulk, $23.50@$25 in bags. 


Missouri: Per st, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $45@$49, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum %4% 
BaSO,y, less than 1% iron, $16@$18. 
Crude oil well drilling, min. 43 specific 
gravity, bulk, st, $18. Some restricted 
sales, $11.50. Ground, oil well grade, 
$26.75. 


Foreign, crude oil well drilling, mini- 
mum 4.25 specific gravity, bulk, st c.if. 
Gulf ports, $16@$18. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.o.b. shipping 
points, $11 per lt; ground, in bags, $16.50 
per st. 


BAUXITE — Per lt. Domestic ore chem- 
ical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58% 
AleoOs, 1.5 to 25% FesOs, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Alabama and Arkansas mines. 
Other grades, 56 to 59% AloOs, 5 to 8% 
SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Arkansas mines. 
Pulverized and dried, 56 to 59% AloOs 
8 to 12% SiOe, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84% AlseOs, $17, f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 to 
52%, $5.00@$5.50, f.0.b. Arkansas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 86% min. AloOs, $19.95 
per It, f.0.b. port of shipment, Br. Guiana, 
Refractory grade bauxite, $25.40. 


Approx. 58% AleOs, and 8% silica 
f.o.b. vessels Brit. Guiana $7.14 per 
It according to quality. 
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BORAX — bulk*, carloads, st (c) tech- 
$41 


Dehydrated, min. 994% 
Sodium borate concentrates, 

GOT, RN iced ccsnccdsneen $41.50 
Calcium borate, ground, 


CORUNDUM — Per st, crude, c.if. US. 
ports, $100@$120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR~—per st, f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, N. C. bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 325 
mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, $12.50; 
semi-granular, $10-$11. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF2 content, per st, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point Illinois and Kentucky, (the 
higher prices are for spot lots): 


Short Ton 


Pellets, 65% 


Acid grade concentrates, dry basis, 
per st, bulk, carload lots: 

F.o.b. Illinois-Kentucky, and Colo- 
rado $50; some sales at $55. In bags, 
$4@$5 extra. Eff. Dec. 1, 1956. 

Ceramic grade, 95% CaFo, $45@$48; 
93 to 94% CaFo, calcite and silica vari- 
able; Fe2O; 0.14%, $43@$46 per st, in 
bulk, f.o.b. Illinois-Kentucky. In 100-Ib 
paper bags, $4@$5 extra. Eff. Dec. 1, 1956. 

European fluorspar c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty paid, per st: Metallurgical grade, 
72%% effective CaF2, spot, $34@$35; 
contracts, $30@$33; acid grade, 0.3% 
moisture max., contracts $50@$52, spot 
$1 more. Large discount for high mois- 
ture. 

Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b. border, met- 
allurgical, 724% effective CaF. content, 
all rail, duty paid, $25 per st; barge, 
Brownsville, Tex., $27 


GRAPHITE — Per lb, carload lots, f.0.b. 
shipping point: Crystalline flake, natu- 
ral; 86 to 88% C, crucible grade, 13c; 96% 
C, special and dry usage, 22c; 94% C, 
normal and wire-drawing, 19c; 98% C, 
special for brushes, etc., 26%c. 

Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 

Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per st; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 

Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.) per metric 
ton $12@$18 depending on grade. 


KYANITE ~— per st f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S.C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 

Imported kyanite, 60% grade, in bags, 
c.if. Atlantic ports $76@$81 per st. 


MAGNESITE — Per st, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk 
$46; in bags $52@$54. Crude, (b) bulk, 
carloads, st, $27.50. Calcined, pebble, 
$37.50; ground, $41.75. 





SLAB 
ZINC 
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* ELECTROLYTIC 

Special High Grode 

High Grade 

Continuous Galvanizing 
Line Grades 


* FIRE RETORT 
High Grade 
Intermediate 


Continuous Galvanizing 
Line Grades 


Brass Special 
Select 


Prime Western 


inc sales company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
Coiumbus, Ohio # Chicago * St.Louis * New York # Detroit « Pittsburgh 





MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per lb, follow: 
i Per Pound 
.70 to $1.10 


Punch mica, 7e@12c per Ib, according to 
size and quality. 

Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 20% lower 
than for clear. 

North Carolina, wet ground, $140@ 
$155 per st, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $30@55. Scrap, 
$20@30, depending on quality. 

Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib: 
Grade 7 (below 1 sq in.) 50c; Grade 6 (1 
to 1%) 85c; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; Grade 
4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per lb, c.if. U. S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 14c. Sand, 55% grade, 
15c; 66%, 18c; 68%, 20c, nominal. 


OCHER — Per st, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$32 in 100-lb paper bags. 

F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60% ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE-—Per It, f.o.b. mines: Flor- 
ida, pebble; 77 to 76%, $7.00; 75 to 74%, 
$6.00; 72 to 70%, $5.00; 70 to 68%, $4.35; 
68 to 66%, $3.95. 


POTASH — Per stu, f.o.b. mines, muri- 
ate, 34%c, basis 60% K2O. Imported, 
58c ex vessel U. S. ports. Sulphate of 
potash 6c stu, f.o.b. mines. See M&MM 
6-20-57, p. 12. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.if. 
U.S. ports, not quoted. 
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Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per It, 
nominal at $9@$11, delivered to con- 
sumer’s plant. 

PUMICE STONE — per lb f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3c@5c; lump, 6c@8c. 

QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS~—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per st. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
@$50 per lb, according to size and grade. 
SILIC A—Per st, air-floated, 92 to 9912% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22@$35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plani, $1.50@ 
$5 per st, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR — Per It, f.o.b. U. S. mines 
eff. Sept. 18: bright $23.50; dark $22.50. 
F.o.b. vessel, Galveston, $24 and $25. 
Mexican, f.o.b. mines dark, $22.40 to 
$31.60 for internal use; export, f.o.b. 
vessel, $22 to $24, dep. on grade. 
TALC—Per st carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: New Jersey: Mineral pulp, 
ground, $10.50@$12.50, bags, extra. 

New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 

Vermont: 100% through 200 mesh, 
extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 991%42% 
through 200 mesh, medium white, 
$11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper bags, 
$1.75 per st extra. 

Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 
mesh, $12@$14; crude, $5.50. 

Georgia: 98% through 200 mesh, gray, 
$10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, packed 
in paper bags. 

TRIPOLI — Per st, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $50.00 Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$52.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$55.00. 

VERMICULITE — Per st f.o.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 
crude, $30@$32, c.if. Atlantic ports. 
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Mineral and Ore Markets 


Mandatory barter to the extent of half 
a billion dollars does not appear to have 
a good chance of acceptance this year. 
Tuesday the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee was going through the proposed 
bill and examining it for possible 
amendment. The bill as it then stood 
contained the old provision — the barter 
was not to exceed half a billion dollars 
rather than that barter must reach that 
amount. But it is still possible for the 
“liberalization” provision to be put in 


Subsidy payments for mercury, anti- 
mony ore and cobalt may be added to 
the Interior Department’s proposed sub- 
sidy payments proposals (see p 7). 


Ferroalloy output in the US. is doubt- 
less in a worse situation now than steel. 
A great many ferrochrome plants are 
not operating at all and the others are at 
reduced rates. At least one ferrochrome 
plant is reported to have never pro- 
duced ferrochrome — ever since it went 
into production it has been waiting for 
business, Estimates are that the industry 
is not operating at more than 30% of 
capacity — but a few factors feel it may 
be at 40%. Some suggest if the amount 
of work still being done on contract for 
U.S. Government stockpiling were de- 





ducted the industry might be operating 
at less than 30%. 
. 


Tungsten ores continue weak and there 
is very little business. Business in Eu- 
rope though scarce is possibly a little 
better than in the U.S. The Senate In- 
terior subcommittee heard a spokesman 
for the tungsten mining industry in the 
U.S. say the subsidy program would 
keep the industry operating but would 
not be as good as higher tariffs (present 
tariffs are about $7.90 per unit — this is 
almost half the present price of about 
$17 including the tariff). 


The Defense Minerals Exploration Act 
was voted through the Senate Interior 
subcommittee and will doubtless go 
through Congress. It has almost no op- 
position. In the past it apparently had 
not been applicable to oil but the new 
proposal is — with oil industry support 
there is little possibility it will not pass. 
The old authorization runs out June 30. 
About 26-million dollars were used 
(loaned) since it started in 1951. 


Nickel ore prices (New Caledonian) 
paid by Japanese firms was expected to 
be dropped. But we are told though the 


sellers had agreed, the authorities in 
New Caledonia have forbidden the price 
drop for the present. It was going to be 
reduced to 48c per unit c.if. Japan. 


Platinum is $62-70 per troy oz, Con- 
sumers are not buying on the declining 
market. The market is very weak. 


Quicksilver is $228-30 per fiask, large 
lots, N.Y. The market here was extreme- 
ly quiet during the past week. Nearly 
all factors found slow going. There were 
some reports of bargain sales and low 
offerings. With the Spanish and Italians 
still requesting £80 f.o.b. per flask, there 
is no European metal coming to the U.S. 
The London quotation remains £76. 
Large producers here are shipping to 
the Government. It is evident that Mex- 
ican and domestic metals from smaller 
U.S. mines have been satisfying cur- 
rent demand, along with some amounts 
of metal tossed back into the market by 
over-supplied consumers. With the Gov- 
ernment lapping up metal and European 
producers in the background, some mar- 
ket strength has been predicted. As of 
yet demand has not permitted it. 


Fluorspar subsidy proposal may be re- 
vised. The original proposal was to pay 
$48 per ton f.o.b. There now appears to 
be a possibility this will be raised to $54 
or even $55 (M&MM, May 29, p 3). 





London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.if. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p 3). 


June 2 182.908 June 5 . 185.397 
June 3 .. 184.769 June 6 . 185.741 
June 4 .. 185.448 
Av. ‘ vw ee tokincesseenra 184.853 
o 
Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, June 10, 1958 
(a) Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) ............. $56 
Flotation, G0% zine .........sseeceseees $56 
(a) Effective July 8, 1957 
Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... . (a) $127.32 


(a) Effective June 3, 1958 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 26c: 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 30%c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 33c; Yel- 
low (No. 405) 2134c; and upward. Man- 
ganese bronze (No. 420) 23%éc. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 214%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 20c; light copper, 1734c; 
refinery brass, 19%4c. 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 

Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb. 


No, 1 copper wire ......... 1912@20 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 18@18}2 
Light copper .............. 16@1614 
No. 1 composition ......... 16142@17 
Composition turnings ...... 1542@16 
eal on iho i hte 10@1042 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 10144@11 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 114%4.@12 
Auto radiators, unsweated. . 12%@13 
EE ccc ocusceens 13142@14 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 114%%2@12 
Rod ends, brass ........... 114%@12 
New soft brass clips ....... 14@1415 
Cast aluminum, mixed .... 914@10 
Aluminum crankcases ..... 914@10 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 12%@13 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 914@10 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 6% 
Zine die cast, mixed ....... 1% 
Zinc die cast, new ......... 3 
| le i eI A 3 
New zinc clips ............ 415 
Soft or hard lead ......... 8 
Battery plates ............. 3 
Babbitt mixed ............ 10%@11 
Linotype or stereotype .... 114%@12 
UD «id 00dcecddcedse 9144@10 
Solder joints close cut ..... 154%4@16 
ree 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt ...... 38@40 
Monel clips, new .......... 28@29 


Monel sheet, clean ........ 28 
Nickel, rod ends .......... 42@45 
Nickel, clippings .......... 42@45 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 

Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb or more. 

Piston alloy D132 23@24c. No. 12 
alloy 21@21%4c; No. 13 alloy, max. 30 
copper, 24@24\4c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 22%@ 
2342c; No. 2, 21@213%4c; No. 3, 20@20%c; 
No. 4, 17@18c. 
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A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
June 5-11 

The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 

Delivered consumers’ plants .. . .24.625c 
PAR, GUE So ciccontwassveunn 24.225c¢ 

They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 

The average for May: 
Delivered consumers’ plants 
F.O.B. refinery .... 

o 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended June 7, 1958, 
was 8.27c (US.) per lb f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 


. 23.625c 
pe eeee 23.225c 
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